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THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 

For the first time during the fourteen years of the existence 
of the Mississippi valley historical association was Wisconsin 
privileged to act as hostess for its annual meeting. Madisonians 
like to recall that it was in their city in December, 1907, that the 
final arrangements were made by which the association came 
into being. Meanwhile the sister states of Minnesota, Illinois, 
Missouri, Nebraska, and Indiana have each been twice the Mecca 
for Mississippi valley historical pilgrims, while Iowa entertained 
in 1910 and expects to be the meeting place for next year ; twice 
the south, at New Orleans and Nashville, has opened hospitable 
doors to the association ; once the farther north, at Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, extended its welcome to visiting members. The 
meeting was arranged at an earlier date than has been usual, 
because it was the time of spring recess of the University of 
Wisconsin ; in consequence the weather man treated the associa- 
tion to a dramatic surprise, when the last day dawned upon a 
howling northern blizzard, bringing the heaviest snowfall 
of the entire winter. Not only was the automobile drive aban- 
doned, but some of the delegates were inconvenienced in return- 
ing home by the delay of trains. This unexpected denouement 
was the only untoward circumstance in an unusually successful 
session. Not only were the numbers larger than ever before, 
but every person on the program was present but four, two of 
whom sent their papers to be read. The attendance was repre- 
sentative as well as large; members came from nearly all por- 
tions of the great valley. From Texas came not only President 
Boucher, but also several other delegates; Oklahoma, Kansas, 
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Nebraska, South Dakota, as well as the nearer states, all showed 
their appreciation of the opportunity by sending their repre- 
sentatives. The Mississippi valley historical association is 
proving its popularity as well as its usefulness. 

As with all such gatherings, the opportunities for acquaintance 
and personal contacts were chiefly valued. To promote these 
opportunities the local committee arranged a reception at the 
hospitable home of President Birge, and a luncheon on Friday 
for the business session, while the state historical society and 
the department of history of the state university tendered to 
the association on the same evening a dinner at the University 
club — all of which proved to be most enjoyable occasions. All 
the sessions but one were held in the library building; for the 
president's address the association convened in the assembly 
room of Wisconsin 's beautiful new capitol, when many members 
of the legislature were in attendance. Mr. Boucher somewhat 
startled the believers in traditional history by reexamining and 
restating the ante-bellum history of the south with regard to the 
charge that it was the southern statesmen who were aggressive 
and grasping, with ambitions for control which knew no bounds. 
As a preliminary he stated that he himself was a northern man, 
had never been south until a few years ago, and was examining 
the question on a purely theoretic basis. He centered his dis- 
cussion around the annexation of Texas and the Mexican war, 
and by newspaper citations and extracts from contemporary 
correspondence he showed that the south in that period was not 
united even on a definite policy of defense, to say nothing of 
aggression. At this session for the delivery of the presidential 
address, Mr. Joseph Schafer, recently of Oregon, now superin- 
tendent of the Wisconsin historical society, presided. 

Mr. Milo M. Quaif e, president of the association for last year, 
called the first meeting to order at half past two o'clock on 
Thursday, April 14. After a few words of welcome, he intro- 
duced the first speaker, Mr. Clarence H. McClure of the Central 
Missouri state teachers' college, who had for his subject "State 
and local history." The author presented a history of local 
histories, showing how these state histories were first written 
with the idea of the state as sovereign, then after the civil war 
with a strongly national bent. More recently state history has 
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been written from the point of view of the close relationship be- 
tween the state and the citizen, and of its importance to the child 
as a connective link with national history. The paper closed 
with a discussion of the value of local history societies with 
their several activities. 

Mr. Floyd C. Shoemaker, the dynamic secretary of the State 
historical society of Missouri, followed with a suggestive ad- 
dress on "Popularizing state history," The author's own ca- 
reer is a commentary on his subject. Six years ago he took 
charge of the Missouri society when it had a biennial appropria- 
tion of but slightly over ten thousand dollars. He has so suc- 
cessfully popularized the society's work that the legislature has 
made a fifty thousand dollar grant for 1921-1922. By enlarging 
its popularity Mr. Shoemaker has not only placed his institution 
on a sound financial basis but he has also built up a library and 
a research staff of eight trained assistants, compared to two of 
a few years past. He has secured the active support of the his- 
torians of his state and has obtained for the Missouri historical 
review the largest circulation of any such journal west of the 
Mississippi. He explained how he has increased the member- 
ship to twelve hundred, with additions at the rate of over fifty a 
month. There is no valid reason, he contended, why a state his- 
torical society should have less than two thousand members. A 
large active paid membership is not an end in itself, however, 
but a firm foundation upon which other valuable structures may 
be built. Popularizing should not be forwarded at the expense 
of scholarship; rather, scholarship should become the medium 
of educating our democracy. A scholarly article or book need 
not be dry. Some of our most original and scholarly historians, 
such as Parkman, Thwaites, Turner, and Roosevelt, are popular 
authors. Their labors never dulled their pens. The state his- 
torical society should not be conducted for scholars only ; cooper- 
ation with localities and development of state history result in 
better historical publications, better textbooks, teachers better 
trained in state history, a larger library, more adequate state 
support, and an ever-increasing number of citizens actively in- 
terested in forwarding historical education. 

At the same session the problems of archaeological research 
and of museum-making were taken up by Mr. George E. Fox of 
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the Three Oaks (Michigan) historical museum, and Mr. Edward 
C Page, who has created a famous historical museum at the 
normal school at De Kalb, Illinois. Mr. Fox asked for more 
cooperation between the historians and those interested in pre- 
historic remains. The historian bases his work on docimients, 
which may be intentionally or inadvertently distorted. The 
maker of an object records with exact truth his mental state, and 
his degree of attainment. State historical and archaeological 
societies should work hand in hand as they are doing in Ohio 
and in Wisconsin. Mr. Page gave an outline of his own experi- 
ence in making and using a museum. He has always had, he 
remarked, a penchant for saving things. In May, 1912, he ob- 
tained a small room with a few wall cases in the normal building. 
He has obtained his objects only by gift, has utilized the local 
press, personal contacts, and teachers' meetings to make known 
his wants. The service men have contributed a great deal. The 
articles are labeled and arranged with care; the rooms are al- 
ways open and visitors come at all times of the day and every 
day, occasionally as many as five hundred in one day. He also 
lends the material freely wherever it can be used, to schools, 
churches, clubs, et cetera. Museums of this kind are within the 
reach of most institutions. 

The program for the third session, on Friday morning, evinced 
a homogeneity in its diversity if one considers it as dealing 
first with the red men, then with the pioneers of the revolution- 
ary epoch, the trans-Mississippi pioneers, including the Mor- 
mons, concluding with a revaluation of the statesman who 
evoked the pioneer struggle caused by the Kansas-Nebraska act. 
Mr. George A. Wood of Ohio state university sketched the his- 
tory of the Mohegan Indians (or, as the bureau of ethnology 
would have us say, the "Mahican"). Additional interest was 
evoked by the fact that the "last of the Mohegans" make their 
home now in Wisconsin. 

Mr. James G. Randall, recently elected to the University of 
Illinois, declared that "the middle West owes its very existence 
as an American community to General Clark, who wrested the 
western posts from the British during the Eevolution, making a 
Mississippi boundary possible in the treaty of independence." 
Mr. Randall reported the results of his researches in the records 
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at Richmond and Washington concerning Clark's service of 
supply. While engaged in his campaigns Clark received inade- 
quate support from both Virginia and congress, and had to meet 
all the necessities of his troops in a semihostile country prac- 
tically without money — a task calling for the highest states- 
manship. Supplies could best be drawn from New Orleans. 
There Oliver Pollock was Clark's agent, and he completely im- 
poverished himself in his operations for his country. His later 
years, like those of Clark himself, were embittered by a lack of 
adequate recognition of services freely given during the national 
crisis. In the course of his paper Mr. Randall called attention 
to the fact that no adequate biography of Clark has been written 
and he emphasized the importance of this theme for a true un- 
derstanding of western history. 

Mr. R. S. Douglas of the Southeast Missouri state teachers' 
college showed what a large part Missourians have had in ex- 
ploring, acquiring, and developing the west. Missouri traders, 
trappers, and prospectors penetrated every part of the western 
country. Missourians were prominent in the acquisition of 
Texas, of Oregon, and of the territory obtained from Mexico. 
The two great western highways, the Oregon trail and the Santa 
Fe trail, led from Missouri. Thousands of the people of this 
state went out to subdue, to organize, and to govern the far 
western states. 

The ''State of Deseret" was the topic treated by Mr. Oscar 
A. Kinchin of Butler college, Indianapolis. He outlined the 
growth of a great agricultural community in the valley of Great 
Salt lake, described the theocratic regime (1847-1849), the in- 
fusion of the gentiles, and other forces opposed to the existing 
government. The convention of March 4, 1849, formed a con- 
stitution for Deseret ; then attempts were made to gain admis- 
sion into the union, which failed, when territorial government 
for Utah was granted in its stead. 

Mr. William 0. Lynch of Indiana university thinks that the 
character and abilities of Stephen A. Douglas have been black- 
ened to make him a proper foil for Lincoln; since he was the 
latter 's rival, he has become the "villain for the drama." Doug- 
las died at the age of forty-eight ; his last acts after the outbreak 
of the civil war did him infinite credit. If Lincoln was the can- 
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didate in 1860 of a sectional party, he was more fundamentally a 
union-saver. In 1860 Douglas was also a sectional candidate, 
having few more southern votes than Lincoln ; he also was first 
and last a union-saver. It may be possible to give Douglas 
credit for sincerity in championing popular sovereignty as a 
means of settling the slavery principle in the territories. Con- 
science, wisdom, and patriotism such as he showed at the end 
of his career are not sudden growths. While not desiring to ex- 
tenuate his faults, Mr. Lynch does desire to do justice to the 
character and leadership of Douglas. 

During the luncheon hour which followed the morning session 
the business of the association was completed. Detailed reports 
need not here be given. Mr. William M. Connelley of the Kan- 
sas historical society was chosen president. The devoted ser- 
vice of the secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Paine, was recognized by a 
rising vote. The invitation to meet next year at Iowa City was 
accepted. 

The afternoon session of the association was presided over by 
Mr. Clarence W. Alvord, one of the founders and the second 
president of the association. Mr. Alvord first introduced Mr. 
W. M. Gewehr of Morningside college, who spoke on four factors 
which account for the rapid development of Methodism in the 
early west. These factors were the itinerating system with its 
adaptation to a scattered population; the hymnology of the 
denomination; its vital local organization of classes and class 
leaders ; and the camp meeting which acted as a social bond and 
developed an esprit de corps that overcame the isolation of the 
frontier. 

Mr. Donald L. McMurry's paper on the political influence of 
civil war pensions in the years 1885 to 1897 seemed to awaken 
much difference of opinion. Mr. McMurry contended that 
from twelve to fifteen per cent of the voters in the northern 
states were old soldiers, and that pensions were thinly disguised 
bribes from public funds to advance the interest of parties or of 
demagogues. Public sentiment favored the claims of the sol- 
diers and congressmen considered them a contract obligation. 
Pensions also became related to protection and tariff reduction. 
Cleveland's veto of pension bills contributed to his defeat in 
1888; while the scandals in the pension bureau under Corporal 
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Tanner were potent influences in the republican defeats of 1890 
and 1892. 

Very recent history was the subject of Mr. Carl Wittke's pa- 
per, "Ohio's Grerman language press in the campaign of 1920." 
Mr. Wittke of the Ohio state university was in a position to know 
that the German papers of Ohio denounced Governor Cox be- 
cause upon him had fallen the mantle of Wilson. The league 
of nations was pronounced a pro-British arrangement, Senator 
Hiram Johnson was approved for his opposition to the league 
and the treaty of Versailles, Harding was strongly supported 
by the German-Americans, who considered the election results 
as proof of their power and political influence. 

The afternoon session terminated with an account by Mr. 0. B. 
Clark of Drake university of the "Advertising propaganda of 
early Iowa. ' ' Methods of attracting immigration were common 
to all western states ; those of Iowa were typical and were under 
both private and governmental auspices. Special inducements 
were held out to European immigrants ; in 1860 a commissioner 
was appointed to superintend state activities; ten years later 
the matter was in the hands of an immigration board, which 
sent agents both to the eastern states and to Europe. 

At the sixth session, held on Friday evening, April 15, Presi- 
dent-elect Connelley presided, and called first for the paper of 
Mr. Charles W. Ramsdell of the University of Texas, on "The 
public lands and the Indians in Texas, 1846-1859." Texas, 
unlike other western states, upon entering the union retained 
exclusive jurisdiction over its public lands. The Indians, on the 
other hand, became wards of the federal government. The pub- 
lic law of Texas acknowledged no Indian right of occupancy and 
the general government failed to make arrangements for ces- 
sion of territory to the Indians. Threatened with starvation, 
they raided the stock of the white settlers. Finally, in 1855, the 
federal government placed a portion of the Indians upon lands 
which the state set aside for the purpose. Four years later, 
these reservation Indians were forced to remove into Indian ter- 
ritory in order to protect themselves from the white settlers who 
believed that they were implicated in the raids of 1857 to 1859. 

In proper succession to Mr. Ramsdell's article came that of 
Mr. E. E. Dale of Oklahoma. Mr. Dale was unable to be present. 
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His paper, read in extenso, concerned "The ranchman's last 
frontier, ' ' in what is now Oklahoma. The rise of the cattle indus- 
try after the civil war was phenomenal. Oklahoma between Texas 
and the northern ranges became a strategic region. The federal 
government would not permit the Indians of that region to lease 
their lands; ranchmen continued to come in, however, and by 
extralegal organizations protected their property. By 1906 
the last open area of the state was settled and the ranchmen 
were driven from this, their last stronghold. 

From Oklahoma the program advanced north to Kansas. Mr. 
J. F. Botkin of Wichita, who was to speak on "Fifty-five years 
in Kansas," was not present. Mr. Ralph R. Price of the Kansas 
agricultural college at Manhattan made a plea for a more care- 
ful estimate of the struggle over the admission of Kansas to 
statehood. Now that the heat of partisan controversy has died 
away, a study of the English bill in connection with the Lecomp- 
ton constitution induces certain conclusions at variance with 
the accepted history of that document. Mr. Price believes that 
the English bill was neither a bribe nor a threat on the part of 
congress, but was eminently fair and reasonable. Studies such 
as this are timely and conducive to good understanding between 
the northern and the southern sections of our country. The 
author had, like Mr. Lynch, a good word to say for the motives 
of Stephen A. Douglas in the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 

This session, largely devoted to the southwest, fitly closed 
with a paper by Mr. Erastus P. Puckett of the Central college, 
Missouri, on New Orleans' relation to the western trade. The 
monopoly of this city was threatened when the Ohio valley was 
tapped first by the canal systems, then by the railroads that by 
the forties had drawn to the eastern seaboard much of the west- 
em commerce. During the decade of the fifties the railroads 
reached the Mississippi west of Chicago. New Orleans became 
alarmed and conventions to discuss the trade crisis were held. 
Plans for a north and south railroad were formed, backed by 
local and state aid. The latter could be obtained only by consti- 
tutional change. A convention was called and the Louisiana con- 
stitution of 1852 was adopted. The New Orleans, Jackson, and 
Great Northern railroad was begun, but by 1860 had only 206 
miles in operation. Eventually this road became the southern 
extension of the Illinois Central. 
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The seventh and final session of the meeting, on Satur- 
day morning, April 16, was devoted to the history teachers' 
section, when Mr. Howard C. Hill of Chicago university high 
school presided. The papers concerned the present tendencies 
of social studies in elementary, high, and normal schools, and in 
colleges and universities. Mr. J. R. H. Moore, of the Emmerich 
high school of Indianapolis, told of a movement in his city for the 
general improvement of the grade school curriculum. The 
first point was to decide on the objective — the purpose of gram- 
mar school history instruction should be to produce good citizens, 
which means people who think, think straight, have courage, 
do their duty at the ballot box and elsewhere, and above all 
value American institutions because they have some idea of what 
they have cost and why they should be perpetuated. After 
much committee work a "minimum essentials" was deduced 
which will be tested by three years' experience. 

Mr. Eoscoe C. Ashley of Pasadena sent his paper to be 
read. Twenty-five years ago very little history was taught 
in high schools; at the present time a fairly uniform series of 
courses involving three years is provided. These courses are 
more alike in appearance than in fact. Many high schools 
require but one year of history. Throughout the Mississippi 
valley citizenship is usually taught in the junior high schools; 
also modem European history, which touches American life at 
many points. The attention given to debating is valuable in 
training students to think; it is especially emphasized in the 
north central states. 

Mr. "Walter B. Davison of Eiver Falls, "Wisconsin, normal 
school sent out a nation-wide questionnaire preliminary to pre- 
paring his paper on the teaching of history in normal schools. 
From the answers he received he drew the following deductions : 
First, the need of more academic history in nearly all normal 
schools ; second, the need to differentiate methodology for teach- 
ing grade and high school students; third, an inclination since 
the war to confine the emphasis too closely to contemporary 
history ; fourth, overemphasis on methodology at the expense of 
academic foundation. Hopeful tendencies are the extension and 
reconstruction of history courses and the subordination of po- 
litical and military history to economic, industrial, and social 
phases of historical study. 
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Mr. Paul Knaplund of the University of Wisconsin outlined 
the methods in use at that institution for freshman courses. 
Last year the total enrollment in these introductory courses was 
1,545 ; this year it is 1,279. 

All too brief was the time allotted for the discussion of this 
question of history teaching, in which Mr. Schafer, Mr. Page, 
and others took part. 

With this session the fourteenth annual meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi valley historical association came to a close. Its in- 
fluence in the stirring of thought, the formation of friendships, 
and the exchange of experiences will linger long in the memories 
of those who were privileged to be present. The by-products of 
such meetings are their most valuable raison d'etre. 

To the local committee, especially to its chairman. Dr. M. L. 
Edwards, assistant professor of history in the extension divi- 
sion. University of Wisconsin, much credit is due for the careful 
arrangements and thoughtful plans that made the meeting so 
wholly a success. Every provision was made for the enter- 
tainment and comfort of the members, and the efforts of the 
committee were greatly appreciated. Despite the weatherman, 
the Madison meeting will make a pleasant page in the annals 
of the association for all time to come. 



